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This eighth in a series of twenty-nine learning 
■odules on instructional execution is designed to give seccndar/ and 
postsecondary vocational teachers the background knowledge and 
experience needed to use problea solving as an instructicral aethod 
•in the classrooB and laboratory. The terainal objective- for the 
ibdule'is to direct students in applying prcblei-sol ving techniques 
in an actual school .situation. Introductory s,ections relate the 
coipetency dealt with here to others in the prograa and list both the 
enabling objec^tive.s for the four learning ^perienccs and t*e ^ 
resources required. Materials in the learning experiences include , 
required reading, a self-check quiz, with lodel answers, perforaance 
checklists, case studies to critiqu€, aodel critiques, and the 
teacher perforaance assessaent for# for use in evaluation of the 
terainal objective. (The aodules on instructional execution are part 
of a larger series of 100 perf oraance-based teacher education (PBTE) 
self-contained learning packages for use in preserwice or inservice, 
training of teachers- in all occupational areas. Each cf the 
field-tested aodules focuses on the developaent of one ot aore 
specific professional competencies identified through research as , 
iaportant to vocational teachers. Mateiials are designed for use by 
teachers, either on an individual or group^basis, working^under the 
direction of one or aore resource persons/instructors.) ^bh) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 100 performancfe-basecl 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were iden> 
tified and verified through cesearch as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secorKjary and post- 
secorKjary levels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides leamir>g, experiences that integrate 
theory and application; e^ch culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assfossment of the teacher's performance.Qf ttie spec- 
^ified competency The materia|;s are designed 'for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers m training working under the 
d^BCtion and with the assistance of teacheV educators acting as 
resource persons Resource persons should be/6ki|led in the 
teai6her competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in usihg 
these materials. * 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
plannipg and cor>ductmg performance-based preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide vtu'iety 
'Of individual needs and interests The matenals are mterrded for « 
use by un^ersities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
Others responsible for the profession af development of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use ot the mod- 
ules in teacher education proarams. is contained in three re- « 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Perfof^nance-Basted 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person QukJe to 
UsJog Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. ^ 

The PBTE curriculum packaoes are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
ProfessiT)nal Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training matenats Over 40 teacher educators providedinput in 
. developrnent of initial versions of the modules, over 2.0OO 
teachers and 300 resource persons m 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to<the Center for revtsjon and refinement 

Special recognition for fnajor individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff ' 
James B Hampton, Program Director, Robert E Norton. As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen£ Fardig, Specialist,*Lois Har* 
rington. Program Assistant; and Karen Ouinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recegnition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; apd Jean Wisen- j 
baugh, Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versiojs of these rnaterials ace also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J. Co\re\\ directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon whk:h these modules are 
based and also, directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R. Finch provided leWership for the 
progranrvfrom 1972-ia74. 

Appreciation is also extended to all those .outsida The Center 
(consultants, fiekj site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, arKt ottwr8)^wt^d contributed so generousjyfn various 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the rninerials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with;me vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregoc State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia' Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the rTiatenals was carried out with assis- 
tance of ^he vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State C6llege, Colorado State University, Ferns 
State CoRege. Michigan, Florida Slate Unlv^rslty, Holland Col- 
lege, PEI , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- * 
versity. State University College at Buff.alo, Temple University, 
University of Anzona, University of Mich'igan-Fhnt. University of 
Minnesota-Twin Citlee, University of Nebraska-Lincoln. Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University pf Pittsburgh. Universfty 
of Tennessee. Universi^ of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the^U.S. Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training ano advanced 
testing of the matonals at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F. Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferns State College. 
Holland College. Temple University, and the University of 
Michigali-Fhnt 4 

^ R9bert E Taylor 
Director 4 

The Center for Vocath^nal Education 
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•THC cc^^^cft for v6cational edocatk>n 



The Center for Vocation alJEducatio^'s mission is to 
increai^ the ability of <jiverse agencte^, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills Its mis^on by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developmg educafional programs and products 

^« Evaluating individual program ne^s and outcomes 

• Installlhg educational programs and products » 

• 6perating information systems and services . 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
programs* / ' 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
' JNSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens. Georgia 30602 

The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an Interstate organization of univer- 
sMies. colleges arKl divisions of vocational education de- 
voted tcrthe Improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INTRODUCTION 



As vocational teachers, we are concerned with 
hplping our students develop the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes they need to live and work in 
^is society. One of the most important of these 
abilities is the ability to solve problems pn th0ir 




own, and to apply problem-solving techniques fo 
the greart variety of situatians they will meet in life 

Clearly, if we tell our students the right answer to 
'every question, the best solution to every problem, 
we Will noj be giving them an opportur>ity to le^rn 
to apply problem-solving techniques. They may 
know the answers you've givfen them, but it is 
questionable that, when faced with a new problem 
or decision, they will know how to approach it on 
their own. 

The underlying assumption of this module is 
that developing a student's ability to think criti- 
cally (identify a problem, gather relevant informa- 
tion, evaluate the evidence, assess the alterna- 
tives, etc ) IS a primary responsrtoility of teachers 
The learning experiences in this npodule are de- 
signed to give you the background knowledge and 
exiberience you need to use problem-solving as an 
instructional method m the classroom and labora- 
tory 
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ABOUT THE MODULE 



Objectives 



iOli|tctt y t; In an actual school situation, direct 
students ifi appi^ng problem-solving techniques. Your 
performanoe wflt be assessed by your resource person, 
the Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 
55-56 (Laarning Experience IV), 

En|l>llng dbjectives: 

1. After completiQg the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of problem-solving techniques and how 
to use problem-solving as an instructional method- 
{Learning Expenence /) 

2. Given a simulated problem situation, direct, or 
critique the direction of, a student in applying 
projW^m-solving techniques, (learn/ng Experience 

3. For a simulated classroom situation, execute, or 
critique the execution of, a problem-solving lessof^ 

r {Learning Experience HI) 



Prerequisi^s 



To complete this module, you mu^t have competency in 
developing a lesson plan If youdo not already have this 
com0eter>cy, meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gain this skill One 
option IS to complete the information and practice ac- 
tivities in the following module 
• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources. (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tion? of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
p^/spH/riay also be contacted if you have any d?ffrculty 
:^j^^'\r^Qi^QrSs, or m assessing your progress at any 



Learning Experience I 

Optional. , * . * 

A/ Ideally-produced videotape of a teacher directing 
students in applying problem-solving lechniques 
which you can view for the purpose of critiquing 
that teacher's performance 
Videotape equipment for viewing a videotaped pre- 
sentation involving the use of problem-solving 
techniques. 

Learning Experiencl^ II 

Required ^ 
A peerto role-play a student whom you are directing! 
in applying problem-solving tecnniques, and to 
critique your performance in directing him/her in 
1^ applying problem-solving techniques If a peer is 
unavailable, an alternate activity has been provided 

Optional ^ ^ 

Videotape equipment* ior tap^g, vievJing, and self- 
evaluating your direction of the peer 

Learning Experience III ' 

Required 

' 1 -5 peers t^Ole-play the studervts to whom you are 
presenting -a problem-solving lesson, 'and to. 
critique your performance in presenting a 
problem-solving lesson, If peers are unavailable, an 
alternate activity has been provided 

Optional * 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
developing a lesson plan 

Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and self^ 
evaluating your presentation. 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you-can direct 
V • students in applyipg problem-solving techniques 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
flj directing students in applying problem-solving 
* techniques. 



V 



T^lS module covers pedormance element numbers B8, 89 from Calvin J 
Cotreil 0/ al Model Curr.icula for Vocational and Technical 'Education 
Report No V (CoiAjmbus, OH The Center for vocational Education. The 
Ohio State Uruvepity 1972) The 384 elements in this document form the 
research base for all The Center's PBTE module development 

For loformation about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use and terminology whfCh is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Centers PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover 
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Learning Expe rien ce I 



OVERVIEW 



Enabhng ^ 



1 



Opiibhif 




After cocppletmg the r^uir^dxreading^ dentonstrc^ im)wleclge of 
j^fobieifn^soh^ technkiumarKl 

tlonal method. ' . 



You Witt be readinglhe tnfonnation sheets Ptrecting ^(lentein Aftolying 
Problem-Solving Techntques, pp. 6-15. / . - v 



You may wish to ^^ew a localty-prodi^j^sr videotape of a teacher directing 
students in applying probiem-soMfeg techniques, and to ^tque that 
teacher's perfonrufnoe. ' 



You will tm demonstrating knowledge pf ^robl e^o Mng technictues and 
Kow to direct students in applying these techniques by completing the 
Self-Check, pp. 17-18. * ^ - 



* You wiU be evaluatif^ your co^lbtQncy by obthparirig your completed 
Self-Check with ^ Model Answers, p. 9. 
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OFpr information expla ining the steps involved m the problem-solving pro- 
' cess and describing how to use problem-solving as ap instructional 
method, read the following information sheet: 



DIRECTING STUDENTS IN APPLYING 
PROBLEM-SOLVlMG TECHNIQUES 



Mar\y situations in life present problems that 
need to be solved. A problem exists in any situa- 
tion-IB which there is a difficulty or uncertainty 
which needs some creative or logical solution 

Problems that need solutions can arise irt one's 
home life as well on the job. For example, how 
can a family with a limited income use their 
finances to provide adequately for food, shelter, 
and clothing and still have funds available for cec-^ 
reational purposes'? How can an employee deal 
with a supervisor who is un knowingly creating fric- 
tion between the members of his/her staff? In 




order to deal with these problems that arise, a 
rational and organized approach is needed which 
can be applied in developtnj^ solutions' to these 
problems ' I 

Ond^aluable technique.that is cc^monjy used 
to deal with a 'problem is called problem-salving 
This technique requires the collection, appiiica- 
tion, and testing of information for the purpose of, 
determining an appropnate3olution to an existing 
probleon. The problem-solving approach is a sys- 
tematic procedure which involves the following 
basic steps' 

1. formulating;ancl defining the problem clearly 
and concisely 

2. identifying the relevant factors 

3. gathier mg the needed information (facts and 
knowledge about the problem) 



4. 
5. 



examining possibje solutions to the problem 
selecting a tentative solution or alternative, 
solutions 

6. testing the proposed solution(s) 

7. assessing the results of the testing 

The following example illustrates the problem- 
solving approach. Mr. O'Leary, a recently em- 
ployed teacher, has the option of enrolling in a 
group medical benefits prograni The program has 
two plans from which he^ma(y select. Mr. O'Leary 
wants to enroll, but is unsure of which plan would 
be most suitable for ^is situation 

Fi^st, he 
analyzes the 
situation in 
terms of his 
estimated 
immediate 
and future 
medjcal - 
needs and 
4hose of his 
spouse and 
children As 
a result of 
this analysis. ^ 
he is able to 
compilealist 
of his family's possible medical needs 

Next, Mr O'Leary makes a careful review of both 
plans to determine types of coverage, costs, length 
coverage, etc As these facts are gathered and 
examined; he determines that Plan A would be 
most appropriate to satisfy his family's predicted 
*me/licditheeds.^cordingly, he enrolls in Plan A 

During the course of the next year, Mr O'Leary's 
eldest daughter loses both her frgnt teeth by fall- 
^ ing out of a tree. Such dental care is not covered by 
' Plan A and Mr O'Leary is forced to cover the entire 
cost of the rather large dental bill by hinftelf 

At the end of the year, he reevaluates hts deci- 
sion to enroll in Plan A He reviews the' family's 
actual medical needs of the past year and how 
much of the resulting expenses were covere<f by 




Plan A. He determines/that, except for the dental 
bill, Plan A suited the family well However, since 
the family- 4AGlude6 a ntmnber of - ac ti v e , - trco 
clinnbm^ children, Mr O'Leary decides to drop 
Plan A and enroll in Plan B wtrtlJh has broader 
coverage, inclwdmg dental emergencies, than 
Plan AV 

Irtthis example, the new teacher faoed a pl'ob- 
lenn^which plan to choose in order to meet his 
family's medical needs In order to solve the prob- 
lem, he identified relevant factors in terms of (1 j his 
family's estimated immediate and future medical 
needs, and (2) the coverage provided by each plan 
Then, he gathered information^Dn eacih, factor 

fvlr. O'Leary used this information in selecting a 
^tentative solution— to enroll in Plan A The solu- 
tion was tested throughout the following year by 
assessing how adequate Plan A was in actually 
meeting the family's medical needs In this case, 
the assessment was negative since Mr 0 Leary 
had not accurately predicted the family^ future 
medical n^eds 

Using problem-solving as an instructional 
technique has many values for the vocational 
educator It can develop incentives forjearning by 
involving students in solving problems of their 
own or problems that are of interest to them It'- 
can provide a vehicle for students to use their 
knowledge and apply their skills Most occupa- 
tions require the solution of problems using vari- 
ous kinds of knowledge and skill Thus, students 
>ieed experience in applying what they knovy to 
new problems 

^Furthermore, evaluation of students can be 
based upon their ability to soIvq practical prob- 
lems that require them to apply Sevei'al com- 
petencies to reach the'solution For example, a 
student in a radio and television repair class may 
be required to diagnose and then repair a mal- 
functioning television set This problem-solving 
activity can 
provide a 
realistic 
learning ac- 
tivity for the 
student and 
also enables 
the teacher 
to determine 
how well the 
student 
applied 
his/her 
^ knowledge 
and skills \n 
the 

problem-solving situation 





The use of problem-solving techniques in 
group situatrons can also encourage active par- 

— 4t cipQt i on by'students and can- develop effective- 
student-teacher interaction processes. It is very 
helpful m promoting discussion geared to the 
student's level of understanding Cooperative 
q^oup discussion, with students relating to tfie 

,'TCacher as a co-member in the^group, can assist 
students in attaining and retaining knowledge as 
a result of their active participation in formulating 
and discussing solutions to problems 

TKere are several approaches that you, as a 
vocational teacher, may use to direct students in 
applying problem-solving techniques Although 
these approaches will be discussed in terms of 
their use with groups of students, these same 
techniques can be adapted for use with individual 
^udents 

Step I,— The first step in problem-solving is to 
determine what the problem is and to define it 
clearly In normal circumstances, one recognizes 
that there is some sort of problem and then tries 
to pin It down In the classroom, the problems to 
be discussed are very often- real problems 
selected specifically to meet the needs of the les- 
son or th^ unit being taught Problems may also 
be manufactured by the teacher for timely intro- 
duction to the class ^ 

Jhere are at least three methods of identifying 
problems for the class to use- (1) the problem can 
bfe brought up by an individual student who is 
experiencing the problem, (2) the teacher can 
present a problem area and then draw out the 
specific problem from the class by astcing stu- 
dents to relate experiences they have had with 
problems in that area, or (3) the teacher can pres- 
ent a written or oral case problem which will re- 
quire students to solve a problem, in the area 
, being studied Let's take a closer look at each o-f 
these three introductory methods 

Assume you are involved in teaching a unit on 
"Qetting a Job" which includes lessons on locat- 
ing job opportunities, selecting the right job, 
filling out an application, handling a jOb inter- 
view, etc At the end of a lesson on locating job 
opportunities, one of your students, Sean, says, "I 
have been promised a part-time job, but I can't, 
take It because I can't get transportation to and 
from work ' Since transportatibn is a keylactor in 
getting a job, Sean's problem could be an excel- 
lent starting point for getting students ins/olved in 
dealing with the topic of transportation 

Perhaps the most effective way to introduce a 
p&oblem IS to draw it out through class discus- 
sion With practice, you can do this in such a way 
that the students perceive the problem as their 
own You may po^e leading questions to start and 
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guidadiscus^ion toward the problem situation 
you wteh to use In iruroducmg a lesson on locat- 
ing job opportunities, you nnight get students to 
relate past experier^ces to the topic by asking, 
"Have y(3u ever tried to find a job*^ What kinds of 
problems did you have*^" Th^n, building -upon 
4 student responses, you can lead them^ the 

statement ofthe specific problem statement de- 
sired for the lesson 9 ^ 

*^ Or, you could start the lesson on selecting the 
, ^ nghtjj>5 by inventing a related problem. For ex- 
' aqp^fjTe^you could hand out-a printed case prob- 
lem describing how-de^n KIme, a business and 
office student, was offered two equally attractive 
and well-paying jobs upon graduation Students 
wouldfthen need to determine how Jean should 
decide which job to accept 

The potential drawback of problems intro- 
duced to the class spontaneously, or in response 
to direct questions from the teacher, is that these 
problems may or may not include the Key areas 
the teae^er wishes to cover Tne case problem, 
however, can.be specifically targetecj to include 
these key areas. 

In the case of Jean Kline, the teacher would 
write the problem so that students were provi(jed 
with all thfe information they would need to deal 
vy^ith Jean's problem. In addition, the case prob- 
lem would be written sd that students had to deal 
with key areas of the lesson or unit in order to 
solve the problem Case problems not only in- 
. volve'students in lesson topics, they also allow 
problems dealing with human relationships to be 
, discussed objectively, Without involving any di- 
rect references to class members 




Whichever of the tl^ee methpds is used to in- 
troduce the problem, the ne^ task is to difect 
studie'nts in defrping «nd 'stating the problem 
plearl^ and 
concisely. 
Thef)roblem 
statement 
should be 
descriptive 
of the 

difficulties to 
be overcome I 
^d should' 
include such 
information 
as (1) who or ' 
what IS af- 
fected by the 
problem; (2) 

what conditions are causing the problem, and (3) 
wfiat the goal is. 

For example, consider Sean's problem \^hich 
was mentioned previously. Sean is the one af- 
fected by the problem The problQrn is being 
caused by a lack of transportation, ajra the goal is 
to find transportation so he caivget the job. The 
problem statement, then, could be warded as fol- 
loyvs 

Sean has been promiged a part-time ^ob, but cannot 
take It unless he can find transportation to get there 
How can Sean get the transportation he needs 

It should be emphasized at this point that a 
well-worded statement of the problem iscritical if 
the problem-solving approach is to be sudcess* 
fully used by the group. This means that an accu- 
rate and complete statement must be prepared 
that IS written in terms that are clearly understood 
by all members of the-group. 

Xhe process of communication and inforrflation- 
gathering will soon break down if- there are 
sever^t^ interpretations of what the problem 
under investigation actually is, or if the statement 
is off-base. For example, if Sean's goal had been 
defi,ned as ".getting the part-time job," we would 
end up dealing with a much broader area than the 
actual problem involves 

The following is another example of the 
hazards of a faulty problem statement A student 
comes to the teacher and says, "I have to quit my 
job because the kid who gave me a ride there just 
gdt his hours changed/' The teacher, assuming 
that the problem is "lack of transportation," 
• spends a great deal of time aiding the student in 
solving that problem (i.e., finding another mode 
of transportation) At the end -of the problem- 
solving session, dbring which the student was 



fairly unenthustastic about most of the options, 
the student finally announcea, ^elh^see, I really 
want to quit anyway, but I dodjt want to ttell^ my 
boss 'cause I'm afraid he'll be mact^ Wrong prob- 
lem! / / 

Step ir,— After the problem has been tefrriu- 
lated and defined clearly, the class needs assis- 
tancein determining the factors that are involved 
l,n, or associated witlfi, that problem In. other- 



Step III.— Jhe third step in problem-solving is 
to obtain information about the factors that have 
beerxiden- * * 




words, \^at 
questions ' 
need to be 
answered, 
and what 
further in- 
formation 

needed in 
what areas, 
before a ten- 
tative solu- 
tion can be 
arrived at'^ 

In Sean's 
case,- he 
would need 

information on (1) the availability, feasibility, re- 
liability, and cost of each of the following types of 
transportation bus service, car pool, buying a 
car, ridmg^his bicycle, (2) the exact days, hotirs. 
and wages that woukJ be involved in the part-time 
job, and (3) his financial §tatus In terms of meet- 
ing costs involved in transportation 

The use of questions to elicit these factors is.an 
effective technique to us^ in the problem-solving 
• method While preparing the plan for^ lesson in 
which you will use problem-solving techniques, 
questions should be formulated which will iden- 
tffy the types of {reformation needed to solve the 
problem These questions shotiid commit the 
students to defend their statements, and should 
stimulate interaction among thfii^students, and 
between' students and the teacher directing the 
discussion'^ 

To illustrate, suppose you asked your students, 
"What kinds of questions does Sean need to have 
answered before considering possible solu- 
tions'^ " After students have generated a'tentative 
list of questions or factors to be constdered^you 
could ask, "Wl\;ch of tjie^e factors is nnost critical, 
a^6 why?" After this question has been answered 
by a singly student, you co6\6 then ask the other 
class members whether they agree with that an- 
swer and, if not, to add their own viewpoints 
Through well-prepared questions, you should be 
able to stimulate class participation in identifying 
the relevant factors 




tified A 
good begin- 

-»ning point is 

^to determine 
what facls or 
information 
the class al- 
ready pos- 
sesses This 
may be ob- 
tained 
through 
•furtherques- 
tioning and 
discussion. 

Then specificquestions need to be listed relative 
to the additional information needed^ These 
questions, often called questions for study,' 
should be drawn from the students Each-ques- 
tion for study should focus upon a specific bit of 
information needed in solving the problem 1n the 
case ot^Sean's transportation problem, some 
questions for study would be. Is bu§ service 
available at the times needed'^ How much does it 
cost to ride the bus'^ How fnuch would a depend-^ 
able automobile cost'^ How much could Sean af- ' 
ford to pay for an automobile'^ Could Sean's 
hours be changed if ri^eded'^ 

Many resources may be u^ed by students to 
locate needed information Students^can consult 
with expats, authorities, or other persons wh6 
might be of assistance The^can also locate and' 
review printed materials which pert6in to the 
problem area In Sean's case^he would need to 
chick (1 ) with the bus company for bus schedules, 
(2) with his prospective employer to determine his 
exact work schedule and salary, and to see if the 
employer knows of someone Sean could ride 
with, (3) for newspslper ads asking for persons to 
share rides (or he could run such an ad), arid''(4) 
with persons such as bankers or car dealers who 
could advise him on his financial ability to pur- 
chase a car, etc 

One techntquV that is often used to obtain in- 
formation about the factors is a supervised stud^ 
session ^ The supervised study^session is a time 
during which students are provided with the re- 
sources needed to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion The teacher is available to assist and direct 
their efforts to gather the mfprmation they need 
Daring^is time, the students can review refer- 



1 To gain skiii m managing a superv»sed study sesson ycfi may wish to 
refer to Module C-6 Guide Studept Stud^'^ - 



EMC 



It)' 



* 



\ 

• *\ 

« ences, discuss their findingY^ith each other, and 
compile their findings for presentation to the 
class. . • ' ' 

\ The supervised study session may be con- 
ducted effectively in a variety bi ways. When there 
are only a few questions for study and adequate 
copies of needed r&ferences are available^ for all 
students, yog may ask each student to find an- 
iSwers^o all questions individually. If tj[iere are 
several questions^for study or limited numbers of 
references for specific questions, you may wish 
ta assign or have students volunteer to find the 
heeded information for one or two (Ijuestions 
* each and to'share that information with the class. 
Similarly, small group assignments can be majde 
and the findings' shared with the class In some' 
cases you may vvant students to collect and cojn- 
'pare information, from*^ several authoritative 
sources. 

Another informatton-^athering technique is tp 
use community resources such as parents, or 
persons employed in business, industry, or gov- 
ernment agencies. In planning a problem-solving 
activity for ap^rticdlar unit of study, it is helpful to 
have a list of possible resource persons for stu- 
dents to contact in compilidg information about 
the problem 

As the facts and information are bpmg com- 
piled, they may be organized according to the 
specific factors involved m the problem. Compil- 
ing the information in this way vvjil assist the stu- 
dents in evaluating possible solutions to the prob- 
lem. For example. Sample 1 shows how students 
could organize the factors Involved in locating 
transportation for Sean. Informajlon organized in 
this manrrercan be readily evaluated and used inr 
examining tentative solutions to problems 

Pulling the informatiori together in an or- 
» ganized form has benefits for the student beyond' 
the solving of the immediate problem at hand It 



reinforces technical iffformation obtained and, 
when recorded by the student, it can serve as a 
r^eference fo^ future use bofh in class and on the 
job. 

Step IV. —After the faets and information have 
been compiled, the teacher needs to guide the 
class in using the information they have gatljered 
to determine possible solutions to the problem. 

Several 
techniques 
may be used 
to promote 
the discus- 
, slon of pos- 
sible solu- 
'tions to a 
problem. 
After the in- 
formation 
has beei^ob- 
tain^ and 
org^i»d, 
each student 
may be r4- 

'quested to list on paper his/her own tentative 
solutions. These lists coulcl then be used dM a 
b#sis for class discussion. ^ - i 

Another approach is simply to ask for sugges- 
tiohsfrom the class and to list^hem on the 
chart^board.* For example, the format shown in. 
Sample 2 could be used to generate discussion 
about possible solutions to Sean's problem. 

As the class discusses the possible solutions, it 
may find that insufficient information has been 
collected and more facts are needed. Sean, ''for 
example,*will now need information on the feasibil- 
ity of working on Saturdays only and on the fac- 
tors involved in^purchasmg a car. This may re- 
quire the teacher to supply the information or to 
allow an additional amount of time for ^ata- 
gatljfering 




/ 
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SAMPLE 1 



- V 



. . ' iKfeSaU IWMS OF TIUNSKWTATION 
Taiw 'aBus ' Ride in a Car Pool Purchase Qwn Car Ride 9 Bteychr 



ApHlMHty 
(loin90tjobtch«dule) 



^Sawt'i 



itPlnKnclal 
1% 



SAMPLE 2 



' SOLUTION PORMAT 



FHOHJMISTATEMENT: Sean hasJMen promised 
. , ' transportatior»to 

mem • 




■time job. t)iJt cannot take it unless he'^oan find 
can Sedn get the trifl|portatk>n he needd? , 



PQSStBLE SOLUnONg RNAtCHOiCl 



t. Sean^wilLeam $5(^ a weel<. . "1. Purchase a c«(r. 

t work 28 hours a week, from ©^^10 Monday- 2 JW§rk Saturdays only. 

throul^ FrMpy and4rom on Saturday. < . 

8. BUmdo not run at night, but Iw could take allis on ' . 

Slftnttay for ^ each W8^. " , ' y 

4. Ilii^ortawtsfoundwhocouWprovWetrahSportation ^ 
- itt^#M HIw e e n eegfed. » " *^ . . 

S?8Mn,lws$Wlnthebank. < v v , 

6. Acard«My^Jndkat8dthatfbr$700,Saancoukl,:in ^ ' : ' 
■ f»ct,lwwoWeriJ8edcar«idtf)erewerp.a08inthe J \ ■ 

papsr for cwf lnthrt price range. ^ w . - • 

7. Tlis job is loeitod ll-miles from his home so his . 

- mofher has^foibldden hitiyp use |iis bite'fbr trans- A . ' ^ 

poilatton btea^ she doesn't want him riding 
homeon1ll>lk»a^10p.m. < * 
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Stop v.— As the class reacts to th# proposed 
solutions, some disagreements may develop 
amon^ the studehts. The teacher must be careful 
to guide and lead the discussion so that it does 
not turn into an argument among the students in 
the group. In dejermining the solution to the 
problem'; the^ teacher needs to guide stuctents in 
evaluating each proposed solution and selecting 
the one which appears to be most appropriate. 
Many times, the appropriate solution may vary 
according to individual needs. At other times, 
there wljl be no one corcect solution to a problem, 
such as one dealing wlth> human relationships. 




* Steps VI «nd Vir.— ^e final steps are to t^st ' 
the proposed solutionj^nd assess the results. One ^ 
way in which this can be accomplished is by actu^ 
ally trying out the solution. For example, the 
teacher who selected Insurance Plan. A actually 
used the planum order tadetermine its adequa^^^ 

In other sity|tior>6, the.fina^ solution may be 
tested mentally, i e , the situation is evaluated 
through discussiorh or consulting authorities 
until a final conclusion is reached Mental testing, 
is appropriate when students are working with a 
case problem or other problem for whrch im- 
mediate testing i^unrealistic At the conclusion 
of the problem-sewing l6sson, it is important for 
the teacher to summarize the learning experience 
by guiding the class in reviewing what has been 
learned or discovered 

* • .It should be noted th^t these seven steps are 
not always dovered within the limits of a single 
lesson. Simple case problems may be %olved in a 

A. class period, but attim6s, a problem may^sequire 
days/or even week^. to solve. At other times, it 
may be desirable to guide students only part way 
through the process and then allow them to finish 
on their own. The class! time needed will depend* 
on'th9 scope and complexity of the problem 



By now yog have probably realized thatteach- 
mg students by using problenri-solving tech- 
niques is a sophisticated process which requires 
some thorough planning by the teaqh^r. It isjm- 
portant that the teacher be organized and think 
through each step in the problem-solving pro^ 
cess. Once the steps have been identified,* the' 
teacher needs to develop or select appropriate 
methods foj teaching eactvstep ^o that the 
problem-solving experience will be meanihgful 
and^productive for the students. * ' 

In preparing a lesson plan for the problem- 
solving app/oach, there are several factors to 
consider. First, thVe is sjim'ej)reriminary infor 




at (he toftof th^ 
II includefhe unit 
hd th^topicobjec- 



rnation tha!t should- 
lesson pl4n.^Jf]is i 
understudy, thele: 
tfve. ' ' / 

'Next, the plan should specify how the lesson 
vyill be introduced. Depending on the methods to, 
be*ased in the body of your lesson, different in- 
troductory m€rthQdS"Can be used. You cap* ask 
leading questions to get students to identify pos- 
sible problem &re'as o^o get them actively in- 
volved in the lesson. Or, yo>i can. introduce the 
lesson using a brief case problem whioh wiH 
orient students to the lesson topic and Stimulate 
their thinking. Whatever method you ^^oSe to 
usqL^ introduce the lesson needs to motivafe 




students and direct their attention to the topic to ■ 
be covered. This introduction needs to be out-, 
lined in the lesson plan. 




In the lesson development section, .each step in 
the problem-solving process should be listed, ac- 
companied by a detailed explanatjon of the 
methods and techniques that will be used to 
cdver each step with the students For example, 
in developing a statement of the problem, the key 
questions te^ask the clas^ in identifying who or 
what IS affected, what con^ditions are causing the 
^problerm, etc , should be listed in the plan Other 
techniques, such as writing studeqts' responses 
on the blackboard, should also^^be Included 
Some pomt^Or special techniques may be critical 
to k particular lesson, -these should be identified 
by an asterisk-or underlining 

^^Key questions.should be listed that the teacher 
'^ll/ask students in guiding identification of fac- 
tors to be considered The factors and/or specific 
questions for study should also, be listed to help 
^ensure that any important, items will not be 
the'se are drawn from students 




need 



of the r^urces to be used in the 
*by student^ locating the information 
to solve the problem should also be part 
of the lesson plan These resources Would in- 
clude books, pamphlets, magazines, individuals 
in the community, teadhers in the schooh or indi- 
viduals in local business or industries. This list 
may also be duplicated and used by the students 
in locating various resources from which to 
gather information about the problem 



In the final section of the plan, the methods to 
be used in summarizing the lesson anci evaluat- 
ing^tJJdent achievement should be specified The 
plan could include a list ofquestions to be'asked 
in guid'ing students rn making final conclusions 
and assessrrjients of the solution that was 
selected to solve the problem The evaluation 
section should indicate how the teacher will de- 
termine if the students have achieved the lesson 
objective and how well they performed in using 
problem-solving'techniques. 

The methods' used to^ evaluate students will 
vary according to thef> topic of the lesson For 
exampte, in a lesson on insurance, the students 
rnay be asked to apply their Knowledge to a new, 
bill similar, situation on 9 paper-pencil test A 
lesson using problem-solving techniques in a 
TV repair class coulfl involve students in using 
problem-solving techniques to actually repair a 
malfunctioning T V set * 

Sample 3 is an example of a lesson plan de- 
veloped for a lesson on grooming for the job 
interview wfjich uses the problem-solving 
method to present information 
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SAMPLE 3 

PROBLEM-SOLVING LESSON PLAN 




Getting a Job 
Job Interview: Grooming 



(HUlCrtVE: - ^ , Given information on on inclividuol's characteristics and Job charctcterisScs, 
students will correctly determine how the individual'sh6uld*groom for a job, 
interview^' ^ 



IMTROOUCnON: 



5 MIN: 



MtTHOD; 



SMIN i 



• Review briefly prior lesson on preparing for the interview. ' - ^ 

• Show pictures of persoris who are well-groomed , . . but not in a way which 
is appropriate for a Job interview (e.g. , girl dressed for forqiol dance, etc.). 

• Describe problem situation of Alan Tlfiany and develop the problem 
statement: "How shbuld Alan Tiffany groom himself lor his lob interview?" 



Brainstoitoing/ Discuasion 

lOEY^WsTlONi TO ASK TO 
iDENTIPf. FACTORS 

What is We about Akfri Hiany that 
wUl affeoVour^edston? 

What la tWlsre about the Job thdt will 
afect youi* dedskm? 

Whatidlae might be important in 
hel|4ng make your dedslon? 



rACTOKS TO BE iDCNTIhB) 
BY 8TUDEHT8 

Personal Charapteristics 



lob^harocteristics 



Alan's Resources 



B. 



16 MIN, I 



After brainstorming and identification of the factors, students will identify^ 
list of questions for study for the teacher to write on the board. 

QUESTtONB FOR STUDY 

l. What types of clothes look well on different p^rsdhs (in terms of their 
weight, height, coloring, etc.)? 

What types of clothes should s6me individuals avoid? 

3. What type of Job is Alan applying for? 

4. How-formai an oijganlzation is It?^ ^ ^ » 

5. What type clothinir do the employees and supervisors wear on the Job? 

6. 'fa it the type of job in which ctppearance is critical (e.g., one which ' 

involves dealing with the public)? 

<^^Vhat clothes does Alqn have to choose fr6m? 
8. Can' he afford to purchase a new outfit? 

Supervised study— students will be given their individudl copy of thp 
booklet "Guidelines for Grooming" and a copy of the case problem [which 
would be attached to this planj giving all needed infoVmation about Alan 
Tifiany snd the Job for which he is applyinir. 
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RESOVICES: 



SUMMARY: 



J 



EVALUATION: 



St^idents will work* in grcfeps of approximately five answering the 
questions for sstuciy and arriving at tentative solutions to the problem. 

* D. Students will megt in large-group situation to discuss atiswers to questions, 
I present proposed solution^ to the problem. 
^ V 

"Guideynes for Grcpming" , \ 

Alan Tiffany Case Problem . . ' 

Students will prepdre written summaries (on an individual basis) explaining 
the final solution they would setect, an^ why (based on what factors). 

Students will^comjMre their written summary with the moc^^^f^swer [which 
would be attach4P^o the lesso.i! plan]. 



^ Optional 
^ Activity 



Your institution may have 'available videotapes showing examples of 
teachers directing students in applying problem-solving techniques If so, 
^ou may wish to view one or more of these videotapes You might also 
choose to critique the performance of each teacherindirec-ting students in 
applying prpblem-soiving techniques, using the criteria provided in this 
module, or critique forms or checklists provided by your resource person 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material in tiie 
information sheet, Directing Students m Applying Problem-Solving Tech- 
niques, pp 6-15. Each of the five items requires a short essay-type re- 
sponse. Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all 
parts of each item. I 



SELF-CH|kCK 



1. Explain why the problem-solving method of teaching is appropriate for teaching skills and knowl- 
edge to students. 



2. If ^1. teacher interested in teaching students about human relationships by using the problem- 
solving method, what technique migbt h)e/s^he use, and why'? 



% 

^ 
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3/ If students already recognize that a problem exists and can define it, is their next step to fornr^ulate 
possible solutions? Why or why not? 



4. If students h'avedifficuityjn,ga1^ering 'infornriattop abowt th^'f9ctors InYOlved^wifh the problem, how 
•can'^^he -teacher remetiV the s/tuatidn'? V ' ' - ^ * , 



/ 



5. What should a teacher include In a fesson plan to eT)3are that students arte applying problem-solving 
techniques? 



r 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the. 

swers given below Your responses need not exactly^ duplicate 
r^gponses; however, yqu should have covered the same major 



tie 



KJodel An- 

model 
pointsr 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. The problem-solving fnethod of teaching is 
Helpful in motfvating students to engage in 
learning. The use of problems relevant to stu-- 
dent interests and needs helps students reoog- 
nize a nead for obtaining ihe knowledge and 
skills- needed tp solve the problem 

The use of problem-solving sif|jations provides 
an opportunity for the immediate use ^f the 
knowledge or skill in solving realistic actual 
Pipblems in the classroom rather thaP simply 
being required to learn sIjmIIs for future use 
ProblenQ-solving also assists' in developing in 
students critical thmkmg processes which can 
be applied arid used in other subjects and situa- 
tions that they encounter 

2 T^:;e^se problem would be the most appropri- 
ate technique It has the advantage of allowing 
problems dealing Wtth human relationships to 
bedi^scussed in an impersonarl manner without 
relating them directly to any class members 
Tt)e case problem also provides a specific, 
concrete situation for students to use in apply- 
ing fxoblem-solving techniques and prope- 
Qures. 

3 After studer^ts have defined a problem, their 
next step iS fo identify relevant factors If stu- 
dentS'begin to fgrmulate solutwDnsJo a problem 
without identifying related facts, tt is very iikeiy 



that an inappropriate or unsuitabl \ sojution wilL 
be found You would be te&cMng them fo 
guess, not solve probfems 

If students have difficulty in gathering informa- 
tion. It nnay be that the problem and the related 
factors were riot defined accurately or pre- 
cisely Ir/order-to remedy the situation, the 
teacher V/ill have to help the students restate 
the problem and jedefine the related ^factors 
The teacher may also be able to help by making 
the questions for study quite specific relation 
to the information available in referencps 

AnotheJi^cause may be a lack of appropriate 
resources tor st^d^nts to use. The teacher 
could provide a list of resources and their loca- 
tion to help students overcome their in>tiar 
difficulty in locating resources Additional 
foiiow-up assistance ih*qsing flie "resources 
may also have to be provided for 'some stu-, 
dents 

In the method section, the lesspn plan sjiould 
include the problerrl-sofvmg steps and identify 
how each step will be accorriplished This' will 
involve stating what methods wiJI be used with 
the students, what questions will be used in 
leading the discussion, and what resources will 
be used by the students ^ t 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check-should have covered tl;ie same major points as 
the model responses If you missed some points or have questions about any adcfitional points you 
made, review the material m the information sheet, Directing Students in Applying Prot5t^-Solving 
Techniques, pp, 6-15, or check with your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



Activity 




'Given a simuldtM problem situation, direct, or critique the direction of/a 
student in applytM problem-dolving techniques. ^ 



NOTE: The next fivB items involve role-playing with a peer. If a peer is not 
available to you/proceed directly to the explanation of the alternate activity 
which foflows. 

You will be helping a p^r prepare to play the role of a student who needs 
help in solving a problef^), using the 4ob Selection Sheft, p, 23. 




You will be directing the pe#r in applying problem-solvihg techniques to 
the Problem Situation, p. 24. ' • 




You may wish to videotape your performance for self-evaluation purposes. 



/ 




Your performance in directing the appllcatioh of problem-solvjng tech- 
niques wilt t>e evaluated by your peer, using the Problem-Solving 
Checklist, p. 25. 
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If^you vidaotaped your performance, you miy wish to self-avaluate your 
own parformancai using the Problem-Solving Checklist p* 27. 



You Witt be reading the Case Study, p. 29, an/ writing a critique of the 
manner In which the teacher directed, a student in applying problem- 
iolvlhg techniques. 




You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the Case Study by 
comparing your completed critique with the |pSei Critique^p. 31 . 



0 



NOTE: The followiag activities involve role-playing with a peer If a peer is 
not available to you, turn to p. 29 for an explanation of the alternate activity. 

' oqeof your peers to assist you in thisiearning expe^^ce. This peer 
Activity J^' serv^ two functions: (1) he/she will role-pfay thestui^j^whomyOu are 

4 . JL directing in applying problem-solving techniques.^iM^cf (2) he/she will 

V evaluate your performance. To h^ this peer devel(3p)^/her role, have the 

^^^^^^r peer read through the 11 questions on the Job^Si^ection Sheet which 
^^^"^^ follows arTdtHink through how he/she would armfer each question. The 
questions are deslgnoi;! to help t^e peer think about his/her real feelings 
concerning the important considerations in selecting a job. 



JOB SELECTION SHEET / 

1. Which is more important to you, job satisfaction or financial reward*? 

2. Would you give up evenings and weekencf^to get ahead in yo^j^r job*? 

ft. 

3. Are you a "team player" or a "loner'"? 

'k 

4. If your job required It, would you move to a city far away from your home town? 

5. Do you react well tQ fierce competition, ^or does it make you uncomfortable? 

6. Would you like tp own your own busirress? ... be your own boss? 

7. Which would you prefer, a 9-5 "time* clock" sort of job, or one which leaves the responsibility for' 
completing work (whatever the hours) up to you*? 

8. Which do you prefer, eity living or small town life? . * T 

9. Do you need a pleasant, attractive work environment m order to work efficiently'? * ^' 

10. How do you react to heavy pressure"? . . deadlines? 

11. Are you willing to put off financial reward (work your way up), or do you expect immediat^returns'' 
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Ask your peer to assume that he/she is iavolved in the following Problem 
Situation. Qmide th^ peer in identifying and defining Ihe problem to be, 
solved, determining the factors,^ gathering or identifylr>g information 
neecfed to solve the problem" examining possible solutions, selecting .a 
tentative solution, and mentally evaluating the proposed solution. NOTE: 
Some relevant information m'ky be missing. If so, you will need to help the* 
peer determine what other facts are needed and how thetse facts can be 
located. 



PROBLEM SITUATION 

You have just gr^iduated from high scJhool, and 
have^en offered two jobs, one in your smaH 
home town and bne in a lajge city 2,000 mMes 
away. ♦ 

The job inj^e city pays twice as much as the job 
in your home town and the opportunities for ad- 
vancement and raises are quitfe good. One reason 
the rewards are so great is that the pressures and 
responsibilities for self-motivation in. completing 
work are heavy 

* If you make good (you'll be competing against 
several other people, all of whom were picked for 
their skill and initiative), you'll probably be put in a 
supervisory position in a year or so, and how far 
you advance v</ill depend on you. The personnel 
manager has told you that they are looking for 
someone who works well with other people; coop- 
eration is necessary if the job is to get done right. 

During your interview, you overheard several 
employees talking abCu^ putting in another long 
night to get some work^^out; one said he thought 
he'd have to come ir/ on Saturday to meet the 
deadline. 



The work surrpundrngs look quite comfortable. 
Since theVe ane n</windows, the noise from the 
heavy city traffic and the smoke from the nearby 
factories won't be a problem. ^ 

The job in your home town has a much smaller 
salary, and raises (if any) will depend on h'ow busi- 
ness is in a given year. However, the employer has 
been good friends with your family for years and 
has no family of his own. He would probably give 
you the option to buy the business i n 1 0 or 1 5 years 
if you have the money and desire to do so. Th6re-" 
fore, your future has real possibilities if you decide 
to'accept this job. 

Nobody works past 6 p.m. at this job; working on 
w^ekends' is practically unheard of. The em- 
ployees are highly individualistic and value their 
privacy. Their lives away from the office arev^ore 
important to them than their working lives and 
theic jobs depend more on seasonal fluctuations 
than on their ability to out-perform someone else. 
Therefore, competition is minimal. The easy pace 
Qf the job reflects the life style of the community; 
the sidewalks are rolled up at 9 p.m 




If you wish to self-evaluate, you may record your performance on videotape 
so you Viay view your own skill in directing a peer in applying problem- 
solving meliniques at a later time 



Multiple copies of the Problem-Solving Checklist are provided in this 
learning experience. Give a copy to your peer before directing him/her in 
the i-ole-play situation in order to ensure that he/she knows what to look for 
during the role-play. However, indicate that during the role-play, all atten- 
tion is to be directed toward you, and that the checklist is to be completed 
after the role-play is finished 



If you videotaped your lesson, you may wish to self-evaluate using a copy of 
the Problem-Solving Checklist. 



PROBLEM-SOLVING CHECKLIST 



birMtlons: Place an >^ in the^NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

eadh of the following performance cbmponents was not accomplished/ 

partially accomplished, or fully accompNshed. If, because of special cir- ' • 

cumstances, a performance comporvent was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. * Rwourc* person * 



' ' % 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Under the teacher's guidance and dlrectlon,lhe student was able to: p-i i — i i — i r-n 

1. clearly identify and define the problem I^j^ — LJ I — I I — I . I — I 

2. identify all ma]6r factors involved in the problem . , . □ □ □ □ 

3. locate sources from which to gather the needed information □ □ □ □ 

4. gather the needed information .1. □ □ □ □ 

5. determine what additional informatior^as needed 

€. identify possible solutions . . . □ □ □ .□ 

7. evaluate each possible solution . . . . □ □ □ □ 

8. select a tentative solution 

^ 'S. mentally evaluate the tentative solution 

The teacher's directions were sufficlentiy clear that the student would be 
able to: 

16. use these same problem-solving steps to solve future problems he/she i — i i — i pn pn 

might encounter , I — r LJ l_J LJ 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO. * 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING^CHECKLIST 

' *■ 

Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of sp^ial cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. R«sourc« pef»on 



Date 



1:evel of performance 



Under the teacher's guidfince and direction, the stu/feilt was aMe to: 

1. clearly identify and define tfie problem 1 ^ 



2. Identity all major factors involved in the problem 

3. locate sources from which to gather the rteeded information 

4. gather the needed information . ./ • 



5. determine whaf additional information was needed 

» 

6. identify possible solutions * 

7. evaluate each possible solution , . .... 

8. select a tentative solution 

9. mentally evaluate the tentative solution ^ 











□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• 

□ 


□ 


□ 



The teacher's directions were sufficiently clear that the student would be\ 
at)leto: 

10. use these same problem-solving steps to solve future problems he/shf 
might encounter 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All Items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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Aiternate 
Activity 



Read'the following Case Study descrlbin'g how Mr. J^nes, a vocational 
teacher, aided fi student in applying problemfSolving techniques to a 
problem tf\p student had encountered. ^s you read, try to determine what 
Mr Jones isdoing right and what he is domg wrong. At the enctt)/ the Case* 
StudVare some questions. Use these questions taguidftyou In preparing a 
written critique of Mr. Jones's performance .in direcfin^Jhte^stud^t in 
applying problerp^olvi^ techriTques. ' " 



CASE STUDY 

Mr. Jones, a Building Trades instructor, was 
working at his desk o nee veningaftei^c^ool when 
Fred, one of his stydents, came by and £s|<eQl to 
talk with him. ^ 

Mr. Jones said, "Come on inr Fred. Is there some- 
thing I can help you with'?" 

Fred replied, "I havedecided trfraise r^^^^ 

need some help In (Jeciding what kind of hutch to 
build for t+iem." ^ 

"That is a good proWem," said hJ\f Jones, "and 
you seem to have it defif^ed pretty well, but you 
need to contact someone who knows more about 
it than I do. Why don't you contact the county 
extension agent." 

Fred contacted the agent and obtained a book-- 
let on raising rabbits. After reviewing it, Fred came 
back to Mr. Jopes and asked for help in developmg 
a plan adapted to suit his owq needs for a rabbit 
hutch. Mr. Jones asked Fred several questions 
aboutlhe niltnberof rabbits involved, and the pro- 
visions for feeding the rabbits yid cleanifig the 
hutch. 

After Fred. and Mr, Jor>es had discussed tfiese 
factors involved in planning how to construct 
hutches, Mr. Jones suggested tiVat Fred sketch a 
few.plans that might satisfy the requirements that 
they had identified in their discussion. Fred went 
ahead and sketcl^ed several plans and showed 
them to Mr. Jones ' 



♦ 



Mr Jones then asked Fred, '"Which plan to you 
think will satisfy your needs atlhe most reasonable 
cost?" 

Fred said, "I did not think "about the cost at all, 
but maybe I'd better'develop a list of materials and 
get an estimated cost for each plan." 

So, Freb\drew up a list of materials, went to a' 
l^nber yard and obtained a price for each plan He 
then returned to Mr. Jones and told him that Plan B 
met the requirements satisfactorily at the lowest 
price for materials. Mr. Jones had Fred explain this 
decision niofe thorougWy, and both agreed that 
Plan B waft the best thoice. Fred then purchased 
the ma<e/als, built the hutch, and housed the rab- 
bits in it. , ^ ' 

A few days after Fred had finished the pen, Mr. 
Jones asked him, "How is the rabbit shelter work- 
ing out for Vou?" ^ 

* Fred replied, "It's working real well. I have five 
rabbits in the hutch. They're healthy, and the pen is 
easy to clean, too. I'm sure gl£(d you were able to 
help- me with my problem, Mr. Jones " 



Did Mr Jones do an adequate Job In directing Fred 
in applying problertheoMng techniques? How 
good a job did hi do In guiding Fred through each 
of the steps In probfem-solvlng? What wereJMr. 
Jones' strengths arid weaknesses? In Areas in 
which he was. weak; how could his pgrtemance 
haver been Improved? 



t 




Compare your completed written critiqwe of the Case Study ^ith the Model 
Oritiqgegjven belov^. Your respor^ses need not exactly duplicate the model 
response, however,^you should have tovered the same major points* 



MODEL CRltlQUE 



Stating and Defining the Problem.— Fred stated 
his problem simply ahd clearly at the outset and' 
Mr, Jones positively^ reiriforc^ 'the statement. 
However, Mr, Jones should hot hjive ^?sun?ed from 
a single initial comment that Fred h^dilearly and 
thoroughly formulated and defined the problem. 
Mr. Jones should have spent moretiVi^e verrfying 
Fred's problem stsftement before sending him off 
to^he county exterlsion'agent, o 

Identifying Relevant Factors.— This was done, 
b'ut It was done rather haphazardly and disjoint- 
edly. Fred was, sent off ^to^gather data on hjutch 
constructron before' identifying the factors in- 
volved in selectingthe typ^ of hutch-to use He was 
sen^fftQ sketch plan3fothutches beforridentify- 
Ing^he^ factors involved in selecting ttie types of 
•materials to use. ' 

Qethering Needed Inforhiatiorf.— Mr Jones 
sugdested orie qood source of information the 
county agent. In addition, by askmg Fred about 
/'cost" he prompted Frec^p consider checking a 
lumber yard for information However, ^as- men- 
tioned before^ Mr* Jones should have directed 
Fred's efforts in a more ar^anized manner mstea^ 
of splitting up Fred's mIoVmation-gathenng ef- 
forts: Furthermore. Mr. Jones could have sug- 
gested (Jlher possible sources a veterinanan, a 
library, a <ocal breeder of rabtiits, etc. : 

Also, Mr. Jones ^houFd have followed up on 
Fred'p statement (hat he^was going to "get' an 
estimated cost 'for each plan." He should Kave 
made sure that Fred knew where to get this infor- 
• mation, and hecould have suggested that Fred get 
this<ifVformation from more than one-source It is 
entirely possible that Fred could 'have gotten his 
materials mdre cheaply'at some place other than 



thi lumber yard he went to. 

, Examining Possible Solutions.— Mr Jones did 
help Fred tb examine possible solutions. Since he 
had had Fred develop several sketches, Fred was 
forced to look at alternative' ways of solving the 
problem. This was a good technique, but it would 
^have been even more meaningful jf Mr Jones' had 
"approached the problem-solving process more 
systematically. Had Fred checked other sources of 
information 'and materials, he might have been 
able to Identify other possible solutions, some of 
which might havelD.een better than what he actu- 
ally identified . , 

Testing iHe Solutioo.— Fred tested the solution 
by building the hutch and housing the rabbits in it 
This IS an appropriate testing method; however, it 
might have been more meaningful if f red 
been aware that this was a "test" and had iden- 
tified things to watch for during the test 

Aseessing the Testing Results —Mr. Jones fol- 
lowed upon Fred's efforts by asking Fred how well 
his solution wa« working' Prom Fred's brief an- 
swer, we can assume that the hutch Fred bCJtIt was 
satisfactory However, once again, Mr Jones did 
not pursuejhe topic He settled for a too brief, \oo ' 
simple stat'ement. 

Overall,— It's fortunate that Fred was able to 
•function independently and that his solution 
worked, because Mr Jones' direction was in- 
adequate and^ disorganized. Mr. Jones did not 
move Fred thrlSugh the process step by step Even 
more cntical, Mr Jones did not probe deeply 
enough at all points He seemed to just assume 
that Fred knew what he was doing or what he 
needed to dd 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critique should have covbred the same major points as the 
model response. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you made, 
review the material m thejnformation sheet. Directing^ Students |n Applying Problem-Solving Tech- 
niqjJes, pp. 6-15, or check with your resourte person if necessary 
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Learning Experience III 

OyERVIEW 




For a simulated classroom siti^ton, execiute* or critique the ei^ecution of, 
9 problem-solving lesson. ^ ' % ^ . 

• ' . --^^ 

NOTE The next seven items involve presenting a lesson to a group of 
peers. If peers are not availably to you; procM directly to the explanation 
of the atterrmte activity which follows. 



You wih be selecting a student performance objective in your occupational 
specialty thstt lends itself to u^ng the probiem-sotvtng method. 




You will be selecting, modifying, or developing a lesson plan designed to 
achieve that objective using the problem-solving method. 




You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacv of your 

,n. ■ / ^ 



^■ctMty 4 You will be presenting the^ lesson to a group of peers 




of peers!^ 



Optional ^ You may wish to record your pfetsntati6n on videotape for self-evaluation 
^ Activity purposes. 
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^ Your competency in-presenting a problem-eolving lesson will'be evaluated 
"by your peers, using the Lettdn Presentation Cnecklidt. pp. 37-48. 




If you videotaped your presentation, you may wish to evaluate your own 
. performance, using the Lesson Presentation Checklist, pp. 37-48. 




You wUI^ reading the Case Study, p. 49, and writing a critique of the 
performance of the teacher deecrit>ed. 




You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacher's perfor* 
mance in presenting-^a prob(bm*solving lesson by comparing your com- 
pleted critique wtth the Model Critique, pp. 51-52. ^ 
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:: The following activities involve 4)resenting a lessoo to a group of 
peers are not available to you. turn to p. 49 for an explanation of 



NOTE 

peers.'^lf peers 
the -alternate activity. 



Seftct a student performance objective. irt your occupational specialty 
which coukl be ac>iieved. at least'partially, by using the problem-solving 
method. (In a real world situation, you start with an objective and then 
'select the most appropriate matefials and/or teaching methods. In this 
practice situation, however, you need to select at) objective that lends itself 
to using the problerri-solvmg method,) 



^^^^^^^^^ 



Prepare a detailed lesson plan which includes an explanation of how the 
problem-solving method will be used. Instead of developing a lesson plan, 
you may select a lesson plan that you have developed previously, and adapt 
that plan so that it includes the use of problem-solving methods. In prepar- 
ing thp plaif, defvelop two alternate introductions: one in whichyou present 
the problem area and then guide students in identifying the specific prob- 
lem to be solved , and one in which the problem is presented in the form of a 
case problem - 




I Activity 



^ Optional _ 
^Activity ^ 




You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
plan. He/she could use the Teacher Performance Assessment Fo/m in 
Module B-4, Deve/op a Lesson Plan^ as a guide 



^J^simulated classroom or laboratory situation, present yovir lesson 
-(uHlg 'one of the two introductions) to a group of tvyo to five peers These 
peers will serve three functions: (1 ) they will role-play t*ie students to whom 
you are presenting your lesson, (2) they will apply problem-solving tech- 
niques under yourdirectign, and (3) they will evaluate your perfornr>ance in 
presenting a problem-solving lesson ^ 



If you wish to seif-evaluate, you may record your performance on videotape 
so you fr\ay ^h^w your own presentation at a later time 



Multiple c^opie^iof the Lesson Presentation Checklist are provided in this 
learning experience. Give a copy to each peer before making your presen- 
tation m order to ensure that each knows what to look for m your lesson 
However, indicate that during the lesson, -all atte/htion is, to be directed 
toward you, and that the checklists are to be completed aftar the lessorr is 
finished. 
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If you videotaped your lesson, you may wish to self-evaluate using a copy of 
the Lesson Presentation Checklist 
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LESSOlsl PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, -because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
\o execute, place an X in the N/A box 



Resource Person 



^ LEVEL Of performance 



1. The introduction was interesting and motivating r 

2. The introduction clearly identified the purpose (objective) of the 
lesson 

3. The presentation included adequate directions for. and guidance in 

a. clearly identifying and defining the problem . . 

b. identifying all major factors involved in the problem . 

c. listing specific questions to guide students m gathering information 



d. locating sources from which to gather the needed information . 

e gathering the need^ information 

f determining what additional information was needed 

g. identifying possible solutions 

.h. evaluating each possible solution 

i. selecting a tentative solution 

J. testing or mentally evaluating the tentative solution 

k. assessing the results of testing (if possible)^ ... 

4. The teacher helped students to summarize what had t^n covered 
arKJ/or determined' during the lesson 

^. The teacher evaluated (or helped students to evaluate) student 
achieverrrent of the lesson objectives ... 

6. The teacher involved students actively in solving the problem by askingL 
questions, encouraging discussion, seeking feedback, etc 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □• □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ □a' 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



7 The teacher's directions and guidance were such that the students 

should be able to use these same problem-solving steps to solve future i — i i — i i — i rf-i 
problems . I — II — II — [ .CJ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items, qpust receive FULL, or N/Vresponses, If any item repeives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacherneeds to compiete in order to reach competency jn the weak area(s), • ^ 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Dlr^ctlont: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box tr-lndicate that ■ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, — ^_ 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished If, because of special^ cir- 

cumstances, a performance corpponent was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ^ Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1. The introduction was mterestjing and motivating > 

2. The introduction clearly identified the purpose (objective) of thfe i — i • p-i i — i r-i 
lesson . I I LJ I I iJ 

3- The presentation included adequate directions for, and guidance in: ph rrn i — i r-W 

c . a. clearly identifying and defining the problem ...... . . .... 1 I LU I I , LJ' 

b. identifying all ntajor factors involved In the problem □ □□ □ 

c. listing specific questions to guide-students in gathering information □ □ □ □ 

d. locating sources from which to gather the needed information . . ^ □ □ □ □■ 

e. gathering the needed information .... □ □ □ D ■ 

f. _ determining what additional information was needed . . 

g. identifying possij^le solutions « 

h. evaiuating:4feiah. possible solution D-D □ □ 

i. selecting a tentative solution 

j. testing tor mentally evaluating the ten^^ve solution . . . I . . . . 

k. assessing the results of testing (if possible) .> □ □ □ D 

4. The teacher helped students to 'summarize what had ^n covered -i — i - i — i r-n r— i 
.and/or determined during the lesson . . . . . , ; : , I J • LJ I I LJ 

5. The teacher evaluated (or helped students to evaluate) student i — j i — i r-** 
achievement pf the lesson objectives . . . LJ * I I I I LJ' 

8. The teacher Involved students actively in solving the problem by asking i — | i — i i — i r— i 

fe^ack, etc I I Lj I I - LJ ^ 



questions, encouraging discussion, seeking 



7. The teacher's directions and guidance were such that the students 
should be able to use these same problem-solving steps to solve future 



problems :. □ □ □ Q 
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LEV£lOF PERFORMANCE: All It^ms must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item repeives or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine wha|^>a^ilf(^al activitielithe, 
teacher'n^eds to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). ' ^ 
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m LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Name 



^Directions: Placfe an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULUbox tg.flbdicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplfshed. If, because of special cir- '^^^^ 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ^ 



^ iEV£L OF PERFORMANCE 



3$ The presentati4n fr)cluded adequate directions fbr, and guidtn^j^^ ■ j — j*^ |— |j j — j " p-j 



1. the introduction.was interestlnf^nd motivating , , 

'2. The introduction, clearly identified the' purpose (objective) of the rH I — i rn 

V lesson...... -. ^ LJ ' LJ' U LI 

.The presentati*n Ihcluded adequate directions f5r, and \ 

a. clearly identifying and*defining the problem . . ^ 

b. identifying all mayor factors involv^ in the problem □ □□ □ 

^ 'C, listing sp^fic questions to guide students in gathering infdrmatiop^ 

d. locating TOurces from which to -gather the i^lBded information . . . 

e. gathering the ne^ed irffotmation . . , , / , . . : . . 

f. -determining >^hat additionafi* information was needed 
" g. identifying possible solutions' . 

h. evaluating each possible solution' , . ,^ . . 

i. selecting a tentative solution ... • . . 

, » j,/ testing or rhentally evaluafing the tentative solution . . 
TT* k. assessing the results of testinig (if possible) 

4. The teacher helped students to summarize what had b%Bn covered i — i i — i i — ^ f — i 
1^ • and/or determii^ ^jji^m^JeSon* \ , . ;.. I I I |_1 : \ \ 

5. The teacher evaluated (or helped students to evaluate) - student ^-^ r — i | — i f-^^ 
achievement of thelesson objettivei| , , . , 1 I / 1 \ \ I . LI 

6. Theteacher involved students^ctlvely in sofving the prbblembyasl^mg i — i i — \ r~|^ 
questions, encouraging discussion, seeking feedback, etc . , , . LJ ] l_l I I ^ LJ 

7. The teacher's diretflions and guidarvce were" suoti that the students^ , ^ • ^ , 
^ i should-be able to wseftiese same problem-solving Steps to solve future r— i^' r-jn rn rn 
i ' problems . ! U . LJ U LJ 



' LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE; All Items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order tpT-each competency in the weak area(s). 
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LESSON PRESENTApON CHECKLIST 

Direotiont: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL^ or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the . following, performance<components was not accomplished, 
'pArtiatty accorrtpllshed, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Date 



Rasourc* Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1. The introduction was interesting and motivating 



2. The introduction clearly identified the purpose (objective) of the 
lesson , ^ . , . 



□ 
□ 



3. The presentilon included adequate directions for, and guidance in: 
a. clearly identifying and defining the problem . . . 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ p 

□ □ 



□ 

□ ^ 



□ 



□ 



b. identifying all major factors involved in the pro6leVn 

c. listing specific questions to guide students in gathering intpf nation 

r 

d. locating source from which to gather the needed informafon . 
fj. gathering the needed information ^r* 

f. determining vyhat additional information was ne^ed 

g. identifying possible solutions 

h. evaluating each possible solution V- > \ 

i. selecting a- tentative solution .... ■ . □ not-D 

j. testing or mental^ eyaluating the tentative ^lution 
k. assessing the results of testing (if 



□ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

d 

□ 
□ 



possible) 



4. The teacher helped students to summarize -what had been covered 

' 



and/or determine during the lesson " . □ □ □ □ 

The teacher evaluated (or helped students to evfeluatej^ student r— i i — a |— i '''r— | 
achievennent of the lesson objectives , '4. rrf I I . I J I I LJ 



6. The teacher inyol\fed students a^JiN^fy in solving the problem by asking* r~| 'rn 
questions, encouraging discussiotTrseeking fe€lbback, etc ^ I I I J | | Lr 



7. The teacher's directions and guidance were such that the students 
should be able tp use these same problenl-fchflng steps to soli^future 
problems ^ Sik^- 

1^ 4 1^*. 



; □; □ □ Q. 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE; All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the- 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(sr 




. it 
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LESSON PRESEttfTATION CHECKLIST 

• * * I 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the followirt^ performance compdnentfe was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fi/lly accomplished. If, because of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or imj^ossible 

to exQpute, place an X in the N/A box At Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



a. clearly identitymg and defini^ the problem 

b. identifying all major factors involved in tfte problem 



1. The introduction was interesting and motivating , □ □ □ □ 

-2 The introduction clearly identified the purpose (objective) of the i — i | — ii i — i r— i 

lesson ... ^ ' L—l I I LJ LI 

3. The presentation included adequate directions for, and guidance in i — i | — i i — i i— i 

iil^ the problem I I I II I -I I 

, . □ □ □ □ 

c. listing specific questions to guide students in gathering information □ □ □ □ 

d. locating sources from which to gather the needed information □ □ □ □ 

e. gathering the needed information 

f deiemriimng whaTadditional information was needed • □ □ □ □ 

g identifymg possible solutions □ □ □ □ 

h evaluating each possible solution □ □ □ □ 

1. selecting a tentative solution □ □ □ □ 

]• testing or mentally evaluating the tentative solutlorT\r □ □ □ □ 

k. assessing the results of testing (if possible) > . □ o □ □ 



4. The teacher helped students to summarize wha| had been covered i — i i — i i — i i— i 
and/or determined during the lesson ' I I I I I I I I 

□ □ □ □ 



5. The teacher evaluated (or helped students to evaluate) student 
achievement of the lesson pb^ectives ^ . * . 



6. The teacher involved students actively in solving the problem by askir\g i — i i — i i — i r— i. 
qoestfons, encouraging discussion, seeking feedback, etc I I I I I I LJ 



7 The teacher's directions and guidance were such that the students * 
should t)e able to use these same problem-solving steps to solve future i — \ i — i i — \ -i— i 
problems'. I — I LJ I — I I I 
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LEVEL OF" PERFORMANCE: All items "must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 



J 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Dirtctiont: PJace an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the followiag performance- components was not accompli|hed, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of speclAbir- 
cunfistant^, a performance component was not applicable, op impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 





1 


Nam« 




Dftte 








R6«ourc« Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

\ 













1. The introduction was interesting and motivatir^g 


□ 




□ 


□ 


2. The introduction clearly identified the purpose (objective) of the 
lesson 


□ 


r 1 

□ 


r 1 

□ 


□ 


3. The presentation included adequate directions for, antf guidance in 
a. clearly identtfymg and defining the problem . . 




□ 


□ 


□ 


b. identifying all major factors involved in the problem 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. listing specific questions .to guide students m gathering information 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


LJ 


d. locating sources from which to gather the needed information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. gathering the needed information v 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


f. determining what Additional information was needed 


r~i - 
1 1 


□ 


□ 


n 
1 1 


g. identifying possible solutions ... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. evaluating each possible solution 


1 1 




□ 


n 

LJ 


* 

1. selecting a tentative solution 


n 

1 1 


□ 


□ 


n 


J. - testing or mentally evaluating the tentative solution . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k. assessing the remits of testing (if possible) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. -The teacher helped students to summarize what had been covered 
arxl/or determined during the lesson .... 


□ 




□ 


5. The teacher evaluated (or helped students to evaluate) • student 
achievement of the lesson objectives 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


6. The teacher involved students actively in solving the problem by asking 
questions, encouraging^ discussion, seeking feedback, etc. . . . 


□ 


□ □ 




7. The teacher's directions and guidance were such that the students 










should be able to use the^ same problem-solvmg steps to solve future 
problems ~ ... 


□ 


□ o 


□ 


,4" - 
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LEVEL OF KRFORMANCE:- All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTlALresponse^ the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s) - * 



'A 
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Alternate J 
^ Activity ^ 



Read the-following Case Study describing how Ms O'Connell, a vocational 
teachQjj presented a problem-solving lesson to her fust peVio4-ciass. As 
you read.try to determine what Ms O'Connellwdoing right and what she is 
doing wrong At the end of fhe Case Study are some questions. Use these 
questions to gwde you in preparing a written critique of Ms. O'Connell's 
perforfnance m presenting a problem-solvmg lesson 



CASE STUDY 

The principal of the high school where Ms 
. O'Connell is employed as a first year vocatior>at 
education teacher chme to her and requested her 
assistance The principal wanted her to serve on a 
• committee to investigate the desirability of de- 
veloping a "commons area" for seniors The 
commons area woufd be a place where the stu- 
dents could come dunng a study hall, a free 
period, or after lunch to talk and obtain refresh- 
ments 

Since Ms, O'Connell had a great many senuDrsin 
her first 'period class, she decided to present the 
problem to them for their consideration Although 
the situation did not pertain directly to her teach-' 
. mg area, it did present an opportunity to try out her 
skills and ideas in directing students in applying 
problem-solving techniques . , " 

The next day in her first period class, she pre- 
sented the idea by asking the students if they kne^ 
wtiat a commons area was and how it could be 
' used in the school Several students knew the an- 
, swer and she asked them to explain it to the rest of 
the class She indicated that a commons area was 
being considered for seniors, but that there were 

several problems that must be overcome 
• 

Afttfr soliciting several potential problems from 
" the students and writing them on the blackboard, 
she asked them to select the one that they would 
consider to be most cntical to the success of the 
project. The students voted on the list and decided 
that the problem of how it could be managed in an 
orderly and clean manner would be the most criti- 
^ caL 

At this point Ms O Connell asked them to write a 
statement of the problem in their own language 
and turn it in to her The statements were collected 
and she looked thfem over that night to see if her 
students had been able to define the problem 
clearly and concisely As she looked at their written 
responses, she realized thaf^ost students had 
gra%00 the problem and stated it well * i 



This information motivated h6r to contact the 
principal and make arrangements for him to come 
to hQj: class the next morning She asked him to 
gn/e the students the information they needed to 
know on managing a cpmmon^ area in terrtis of 
student behavior and cleanliness After the princi- 
pal's presentation, she divided the class into small 
groups and charged them with the responsibility 
of developing sevepi alternative solutions to the 
problem based upon the comments of the princi- 
pal 

As Ms O'Connell circulated among the stu- 
dents, she discovered several alternatives de- 
veloping that ranged from one of complete com- 
pliance with the pnncipal's viewpoints to one of 
rejection of all the statements made by the prRici- 
pal As the discussion concluded, she brought the 
class together for a group report Several of the 
alternatives were presented and listed on the 
chalkboard Each one was discussed and it be- 
came clear to Ms O'Connell that a tentative solu- 
tion was being formulated by the class which 
would be in conflict with the administration's 
viewpoints 

At this point, she decided that the solution being 
formulated was too radical She brought the dis- 
cussion to aclose by informing the students of the 
consequences of their decision She stated that 
their solution was unworkable, but that she floped 
that they had learned something about the 
problem-solving process Problem-solving, she 
said^had really been the. purpose of the activity 
dui^g the past.few days 

What are the strength} end weakneaees Irt Ms, 
CrConnel^ prepareHon and preaenuttlon of a 
problenhabMng leeaontMdahe follow the 5as/c 
steps In the problerrhsoMng procedure? Justify 
your responses. 
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Cpmt^are your completed written cnfique of the Case Study with the^odel 
jeJritique given below Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
response, however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Lesson Topic. — It is a good idea to select lesson 
topics whicK allow students to'^ develop their 
problem-solving skills However, it is preferable to 
select topics which relate to the course or unit 
being taught. The commons-area topic was not 
really pertinent to the course, and it is question- 
able whether an entire class penod should have 
been uSed in discussing that topic 

Lesson Preparation.— One of the clues as to 
why Ms O'Coanell's lesson was un'productive is 
that there is n(5 evidence whatsoever that she did 
any planning for the lesson In using the problem- 
solvihg method to present a lesson, it is critical 
that you plan in advance how you are going to 
direct students in handling each step Planning 
ahead also allows you to anticipate any snags 
which may arise, anp determine how to handle 
those situations 

Introducing the ProbJenfi.— Ms 0 Connell s use 
of questions to get students involved and in- 
^^J^feeted in the topic was quite effective Since 
these students are seniors, the problem was of 
immediate and practical concern to them Her 
questions capitalized on that concern and, thus, 
she succeeded in capturing their attention and 
interest. 

Stating and Defining the Problenfi.— One does 
not have students select a problem by voting This 
prppedure aJ^tesult m the identificatiori of a prob- 
lem that is not relevant or important Ms O'Connell 
should have planned how students would arrive at ' 
. the problem to be solved By carefully guiding 
students with a series of prepared questions, she 
could have led them to a single problem to b6 
solved. 

As It IS, the question, "Which problem is most 
critical" is in itself a problem statement which 
can be solved through ^ problem-solvmg tech- 
nique^ In addition, we haj/e no evidence that she 
gave 'e students^any direction in writing a good 
problem statement. "Write a statement of the prob- 
lem in your own language" is not adequate 



Identifying Relevant Factors.— The only fac- 
tors" that were identified were in terms of the vari- 
ous problems that would be involved in establish- 
ing and maintaining a commons area If the prob- 
lem statement were "Whiclr problem is most criti- 
cal" then those factors would be relevant 

However,' if the problem statement were 'How 
can the commons area be managed in an orderly 
and c^ean manner'?" then identifying other prob- 
lems would not be relevant Again, the vagueness 
as to exactly what the problem statement is (or the 
way the problem changes as she goes along) is 
primarily responsible for these weaknesses 

) Gathering Needed Information.— One weak- 
ness in this step was that the students began 
gathering information without having identified 
factors related to the problem Secondly, the 
teacher should have used more than one source of 
information The use of a single source is too nar- 
row and, in this case, one-sided Given only the 
principal's views to gaon, it is not surprising that 
students reacted by sJcTPly colnplying with or re^ 
jecting th^ principal's views 

Examining Possible Solutions.— Dividing the 
class into small groups to examine alternatives is a 
good technique for obtaining maximum involve-' 
ment of each student Unfortunately, students did 
not have enough factual information to Jeal ra- 
tionally, with the task Furthermore, Ms, O'Con- 
nelTs directions for developing alternatives were 
quite inadequate Circulating among the students 
IS a good technique, but she could'have guided 
their progress more, rather than simply monitoring 
their progress 

Selecting a Tentative Solution/Testing the 
Solution/Assessing the Testing Results.— We 

know that "several" alternatives were listed on 
the board Why just "severrfT'^llh selecting a ten- 
tative solution, all possible solutions should be 
considered and evaluated The lesson tteterror- 
ates rapidly from this point . * 
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If the tentative solution was rational, then it 
should not have been rejected simply on the basis 
that it conflicted with thaadmintetration*§ view- 
point. The tentative sofufion was never really 
completely formulated; it was not tested; and no. 
testing iesulfs were assessed. The whole subject 
was merely abrufitly and prem2\,turely dropped. 

The fipal brief and negative summary could' 
very easily have created bad feelings in students 
concerning problei#«olving. It is very f rustrati,ng 
to apply yourself to a task only to be told that it 
was merely an exercise — -yiat your 'opinions 
weren't really wanted at all. Being treated m this 



way car> make people?very apathetic or skeptical 
about participating in future activities. 

Overall. — If Ms. O'Connell's objective was ta 
help students "learn something about the 
problem-solving process," she undoubtedly 
failed. She failed to complete the process in a 
step-by-step, thorough manner. She neglected fo 
explain the procedures for completing each step. 
And, she negated the entire activity by rejecting 
their efforts prematurely and arbitrarily. It is un- 
likely that her students learned to use problem- 
solving techniques. It is less likely that they'd eter 
want to use a technique for wfa>th they received 
such negative reinforcement. 



LEVEt OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critique should have covered the same major points as 
the rpodel response. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
^ade, revww the material in the inforrnation sheet. Directing Students in Applying Problem-Solving 
Techniques, pp 6-15, or check with your resource person if necessary-^ 
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Learning Experience IV 

^INAL pIrIENCE 




-^1 / 




In an m€*M\ schOf^Ttntittlon/ direct studerlls in applying problem-solving 
techniques. , 



As you plan your le^^ons. decide when problerrf^otvirvg techniques coyld 
be used Affectively to aid in meeting^the lesson objeclrves. Basedon that 
decision, direc^tudents in applying problem-solvmg techniques. This wHI 
include — ' ' ^ " c 

• selecting, modifying, or developing a lesson plan which includes the 
use of these techniques • 

• determining how the problem will be ider>tified: from student r>eeds. 
through directed questioning, or using a case-study w 

• preparing lists of questions to direct students during the lesson, or 
one or mor^ case ^studies for students'to work with , / 

• presenting the lesson to the class 

NOTE: Your resource person may wantV>u to submit your written lessor) 
plan to him/her for evaluation before you present your lesson. It may be 
helpful for^yoyr resource person to uee the TPAf from Module B-4. 
Develop a Lesson P/^fTto^guidd his/her evaluation. 

Arrange in advance to have your resource perspn obsepr^your lesson 
pretsentation. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, usir^g the 
Teach^ Performance Assessment Form, pp. 55-56; 

Based "upon the, criteria specified .in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person will determii^ whether you are competent in directing 
students in applying problem-solving techniques. 



*For a definition of actual 8Ct>ool situation,' see the msida bacic cover 



\ 
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NOTES 



T 





I TEaShER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM ^ , 

Direct Students in Applying Problenj-Solving Techniques (C-S) * ^ j 
Dir^cticms: Indicatfe the le\fel of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 1:! 



an X^n Jhe appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE head- 
ing. If, because of special circumstances, a 'performance component was 



not applicable, or impossible to execute, placean X in the N/ A box. Re8oorce>*r8on 

LEVEt^F PERFORMANCE 



T. The introduction^ was interesting and motivating . . 

2.."?iieintrodufction Clearly identified the purpose (objective) r — i. | — i | — i r — i ""p— i — 1/ 

of the lesson I I LJI II I *1lJ Ld 

, 3. The objective was one which ||nds itself to the use of i — 1 r — 1 j — 1 ' 1 — 1 1 — 1 

prolpfem-solving techniques . ..x. I 1 I I I j I I I I I I 

4. If a case problem was used; it- ^' f - 

a. wj^designed to help students mee^t the lesson objec- q q j — y Q prj 

I b. wafs well-developed 

^ncluded>ffltho information needed by the Students to p-n r — 1 i — 1 r-^ r-rn i-r-i ' 

work with the problem . ^ .LJ I II II — I I l-LJ 

5/ The. presentation included adequate directions 4or, and / * ' 

:a. clearly identifying and defining the problem 

b identifying all major factors involved in the problem 

jQf^ Hstmg speciTIc questions to guide stiudents i« gather- 1 — 1 | — 1 i — | r—n p — 1 1— 1 

/ ing-mformtrtioci « I I I II II — I I I I— I , 

^ J. locating sources from which to gather the needed in- r — 1 p-^ 1 — 1 1 — 1 

W formatioj^...:. . /. LJ ^ LJ LJ LJ LJ^ LJ ^ 

ig the weeded information . . 



lalfl^formation was needed 



e. gathering the weeded information 

f. determining what addition? 

g. identifying possi^e solutions . \ • □ □ Q □ □ □ 

h. evaluating eacti possible solution □ □ □ a an 

i. -- selecting a tentative solution ! CZ] ,EZ] EZ] EZ]- [Z} 

j. testmg or mentally evaluating the tentative solution 















k. assessing 1he results ol telling (if possibleflP.. . . 

6. The teacher helped students to summarize what had been 
cbvered andvor determined during the lesson 


□' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




*7. The teacher evaluated (or helped Students to evaluate) 
student achievement of thg lesson objectives . ..\ 

8. The teacher involved students actively in solving the prob- 
lem by asking questions, encouraging discussion, seek- 
^ ing feedback, etc ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


,OD.. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ a' 


9. The'teacher's directions and guidance vs^re such that the 
students should be able to use these same problem- 
solving steps to solve future problems 


D 


□ 


□ 




□ □ 



LEVEL pF PERFORMANCE All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR resjJonse, tfie teacfier and resource person sfiould meet to determine 
wfiat additionaLactivities tfie teacHer needs tolsomplete in order to reacfi competency in tfie weak 
area(s). ^ , ^ ^' ' 




ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 




Organization ^ 

Each module is designed to help you gam competency 
in a particijiar sklll^rea considered importai^t to teach- 
ing Success. A module is made up of a series of iearnirig 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, andtJthers com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable youto achieve the terminal objec- 
tive In the final learningeSnaQenpe The final expenence 
in eachr moduli always requires^you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual schoel situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program You o^e6 tot^ke only thqse 
modules covering skills which you do not .already pos- 
'sess Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you ^Jready have' the skiir 
needed to complete it Therefore\ before taking any 
module, you should carefully reviewW ) the jntroduc^on 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) ftifip<.ervie 
ceding.each learning experience, and(4) the, Fi 
perience. After comparing yourfiresent needs ani 
petencies with the information S^ou have read in th^se 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions ' ' 

• that you do not have the competencies indifcated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) * 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in ' 
order to "test out" , 

• thattl^ module is inapprbpnate to your needs at 
^ this time 

When you are ready to take the f inaifearning expen ence 
and have access to an actual schobf situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If^ 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with'your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peatth^experlence, or (2) complete (or rev4ew) previous 
sections of the module ^or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempti ng to 
repeat the final experifence 

Options ibr recycling aret also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final expenence 
Any time you do not meet tbe minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped. (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person, (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



»r)hli 



, Terminology r . 

Actual School' SKiiatlon . refers to a situation in 
whiclv^ybu are actually working •with,^and responsfble 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational student^ in 
a real school^ An intern, a #Udent teacher, or an m- ' 
' service teacher would be functioning in an actual'school 
situation If you do' not have access to an actual school » 
situation when you are taking the module, y(JU can com- ' 
ptete the module ^to thefmaHear^Ing experience You 
would then do the final learning experience later, i e . 
, when you have access to«n actual school situation 
Alternate Activity^ Feedback refers to an item 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
Items which, due tp special circuiristances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty " refers to a^specific area of 
prQpa'^ation within a vocational service area (e g , the 
service iirea Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties ,such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback 'refers to an rtem 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learmng experi- 
ence 

Resl|urce p4Pk)n refers to the person in charge, of 
your education^ program, the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or co6 perating/ supervising- 
classroom teacher who is guidmg you in taking this 
module 

Student . refers to the person who is enrolled- and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or, post-secQhdary 
educationahnstitution 
**Vocatlonal Service Area refers to a major vocational 
. field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, hea^th occupations educa- 
tion, h%ie econom4ps education, Industrial arts edu- 
cttion. technical ecfucation, oV trade and industriaVedtr ' 
cat!or\. 

You or the Teacher refers to the person ^o is tak- 
ing the module 



Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

HI A The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicabta to the situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the critenon, 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skiH or 
haapniy very limited ability to perform it 
Fa^ The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has aome ability to perform it 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skill jn^an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher-is able to perform thisskill in a 
very effecti||^manner 
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TWes of The Center's 

Performance-BaseiLTeacher Education Mpdules 



CMfory A: 



D^ylopwent, and^Evakiallon 



PfpT> for a Communitv Survey 

Conduct a Community »irvey 

Rtpon the ffndir>g« of a Community Survey 

Organize an 0ccu Mt if^ a t>rtvr90fy Committee 

Maintain an Occ^MtKXial Advisory Commrttee 

Develop Progr«nd^ala/and Ob^tves ^ 

Conduct an OccuptftoAai Anatysts 

Develop a Courae of Study 

Devek>p Lof)g-Range Program Pians > 

Conduct a Student Foltow-Up Study 

Evaluate Vour Vocational Prt>gram 



A-1 
A-2 
A-3 
A-^ 
A-5 
A-6 
A-7 
A^ 
A-9 
A-10 
A-11 

Catagory B; jnetnidgjal I 

B-1 DetefTDine >iBba and Interests of Students 
B-2 Develop Studerrt Performance Objectives 
B-3 Develop a Unrt of instructiort 
B-4 Develop- a Lesson Plan 
B-5 Select ^yrt^lnjaoisfi^^ 
B-6 ^Prepare Tea<fher-Made Instructional Materials 

^^riMagory C: Inetructlonal Executioo 

C-1 Direct FieftJ Tn^s ^ 

C-2 Conduct Group DiecussK)ns, Panel Dtscusstof^»^and ^ 

Symposiums ^ *i ^ 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group an^Ouestion Box 

Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in Instruct ing Other Students 
C-5 Employ SirrtUlarton TechntQues 
0-6 Guide Studer^tudy, 

C"7 Direct Studertf Laboratory Experience Jf^ ✓ 

C-« Direct St*Jents in Applying Problem- So Ivtft^ecnniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 ^troduce a Les>on ^ 

C-11 Summarize a I Lesson 

C-1 2 Employ Oral QueslK)nir>g Techniques 

C-1 3 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-14 Provide Instruction for. Slower More Capable Learners 
C-1 5 Present an Illustrated Talk , 
C-16 Demonstrate a Manipuiat>ve Skill 
C-17 Demonstrfle a Cor>cept or Principle 
C-1 8 indfvidualtze Instruction 
C-1 9 Employ the Team Teaching Approach i 
C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 
C-21 Prepare Bulletii^Boards and Exhibits _ 
C-22 present Information with Models Real Objects ar>d Flannel 
Boards 

Present Information wfth Overtiead and Opaque Materials 
Present Information with Filmstrtps and Slides 
Present Information with Films 
Present Information with Audio Recordings 
Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Programmed Instruction 
Present Information with the Chalkboard and Fhp Chart 



C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-28 
C-27 
C-28 
0-29 

Catapory D: h iaU ucttonal Evakia«k>n 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Critena 
!>-2* Aaaess, Student PerformaiKe Knowledge 

^Aasesa' Student Performance Attitudes 
D-4 ^ Aaeeas Student Performance Skills 
t>-5 ' Determine Student Grades 
D-* Evaluate Y5ur Instructional Effectiveness 

Catagofy E. M^tt'j^ofiai lAanapement 

E-1 Project inatructK)nai Resource Needs 
E-2 viwianage Your Budgeting and Reporting Resporwibilities 
E-3 'Arrange for Imprcyement of Your VocaJIpiei Facilit»es 
E'-4 Maintain a Filing System 



yD-3 



E-5 Provide for ^udem SAfty 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in l5evelop<ng Self-Oispipline 

&-8 Organize the* Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocati^l Laboratory 

Category F: OuMancj^ 

F-1 jGathef StudehtData Using Formal Data-Collection Techniquea 
F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contapts • 
f-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 
F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunrties 
F*5 Assist Students m Applying for Emptoyn>ent or Further Education 

C«)*gofy Q: Scboo«-ComnHinlty Relfttoria 

G-1' Devetop a SchooKk>h)munity Relations Plan tor You rVocatKjnj^ 
Program 

G-2 Give Preeentatjpns to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Bnxihures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepi^re Displays to Promote ^our Vocafionaf Program . ^ 
G-5 Prepare f^ews Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocation^ 
Program 

G-€ Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Corxluct an Open House , 
G-*8 Work with Members otthe Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedt>acl^*out Your Vocational Prqgram 

Calegofy H. Student Vocational OrganMbn • 

H-1 Develop a Pe^nal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 
~^ Organizations 

Establish a Student Vocational Organ^ation 
Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles ^ 
Assist Student Vocational Organization Members m Developing 
arxj Financing a Yearly Program of Actryities 
H^5 Supervise Activities of the Student Voqationaf Organ izatKJrf 
H^6 Qmde Pwtictpation m Student Vocahonal Organtziibn Contests 
Caltgory I: Profeael9nal Itote a^tf Develop m e nt 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
1-2 Servw Your Teaching Profession 
1-3 Develop an ^ive Personal Philosophy of Education 
1-4 Serve the School and Community 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position ' 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Expener>ces for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J Coordination of CooperatNe Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 

j-2 Manage the Atterxjance. Transfers and Termir^ations of Co-Op 

Students > 
J-3 Enroll Students m Your Co-Op Program 
J-4 Secure Training Statior^ for Your Co-Oq Program 
J-5 Race Co-Op Students on the Job 
J-6 Develop the Training Atwlity of On-the->iob Instructors 
J-'7 Coordinate Orvthe^b Instruction 
j-8f' Evaluate Co-Op StudenU On-the-vlpb Perfqr/nance 
J-9 9r%s^f^ for Student#„ Related Instruction / 
J- 10 S^rvise an Empio^tftEmployee Appreciation Event s 

RELATED PUBUCATI0N8 

Student Guide to Using Performar>ce-Based Teacher Education - 
Metenals * 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher 
Education Matsnals 

Guidetp the Implementation bf,Performance-Baaed Teacher Education 
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